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Profoundly impressed by the awful catastrophe which 
has overwhelmed the great nations of Europe, in the hour 
when civilization may confess itself a failure, I venture to 
make this appeal to my fellow countrymen of the continent 
of North America, to rise above the prejudices of section, race 
or religion, and to unite in one great brotherhood of humanity. 

History is largely a narrative of wars waged between peo- 
ples speaking different languages. Europe is today an armed 
camp. Fully 20,000,000 men, capable, under the peaceful con- 
ditions which UNITY OF LANGUAGE, government and in- 
terests would make possible, of quadrupling the products 
essential to the happiness and the moral, mental and physical 
advancement of mankind, are armed with the most expen- 
sive and improved machinery of destruction, and instead of 
peaceful production are killing each other by the hundreds 
of thousands, and laying waste vast areas in which the inno- 
cent and helpless suffer and perish with those who fight. 

And history is only repeating itself. A century ago, in 
the invasion of Russia and at Leipsic, more nations than are 
now at war were in arms. It was the same before Napoleon, 
and will be the same after the Kaiser, so long as the Russian, 
the Turk, the Servian, the Italian, the German, the French and 
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the English with their different languages continue to culti- 
vate national exclusiveness and to strive for commercial 
supremacy. 

We of the northern half of the Western Hemisphere have 
it in our power by the establishment of a common government 
and a single national language to profit by the errors and mis- 
fortunes of these older peoples and so to shape our destiny 
as to secure for posterity the blessings of an enduring peace. 

The verdict of our Civil War was the indestructibility of 
the American Union. The idea, which had taken hold of the 
minds of many of our foremost statesmen, especially in the 
section where African slavery existed, and where the teachings 
of Calhoun had long been inculcated, that secession and the 
establishment of another republic within the limits of the then 
United States, was the inherent right of the several States, was 
not to prevail. That idea was wiped out in the blood of a 
mighty war, which carried to untimely graves a million men. 
Henceforth, there could be but one flag over the Union of the 
States, "one and inseparable, now and forever." THIS VER- 
DICT OPENED THE VISTA OF THE GREAT REPUB- 
LIC, THE ULTIMATE UNION OF ALL THE PEOPLES 
OF THE CONTINENT OF NORTH AMERICA, UNDER 
THAT FLAG WHICH SHALL BE THE SYNONYM OF 
LIBERTY AND LAW. 

It was the despair of securing liberty of thought and 
speech and action which drove our fathers westward, across 
the then almost unknown seas, to seek a home in an unex- 
plored wilderness. They sought and found a land where they 
and their children might live and be free from the tyranny of 
INHERITED PRIVILEGE; where the opportunity for pre- 
ferment was open to all. The form of government which they 
evolved, and the developments which have followed within the 
limits of the republic their courage and wisdom established are 
the wonders of history. 

To the Declaration of Independence and the war of the 
Revolution, which were protests against tyranny, there was 
added, in 1823, a second declaration of far-reaching signifi- 
cance, which, by common consent, has become an essential 
article of the political faith of the one hundred milUon human 
beings who control the destiny of the Western Hemisphere. 
"The American continents, by the free and independent 
condition which they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered for future colonization by European 
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powers." But once has the Monroe Doctrine been seriously 
challenged. In 1861, taking advantage of the disturbed con- 
ditions due to. our Civil War, Great Britain, Spain and France 
(with Austria as a silent partner) undertook the establishment 
of an empire in Mexico. When our war was over, William 
H. Seward, Secretary of State, backed by the victorious army 
of the Union, demanded and secured the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops; and the final scheme of imperial colonization 
in America died with Maximilian. 

To this far-sighted statesman was due the further empha- 
sis of this doctrine, when, in that same year of 1867 the United 
States purchased from Russia the domain of Alaska, adding to 
our territory 395,329,600 acres, or 590,884 square miles of land, 
an area equal approximately to the twenty Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast States east of the Mississippi, 

Between this territory and the present northern boundary 
of the United States stretches the vast area of British Col- 
umbia and the Dominion of Canada, destined in the fullness 
of time, and by a peaceful and bloodless commercial conquest, 
in which mutual interests shall be safeguarded and the added 
strength of union and brotherhood made evident, to be an 
important part of the one great Government, the Republic of 
North America. 

The enactment and enforcement of just laws, and the 
studied cultivation of personal and commercial amity, cannot 
fail to bring into ultimate union, without the shedding of 
blood, the two nations which, now separated by an artificial 
boundary, are in reality united by the common ties of origin 
and language. 

It is, however, toward the South that our national destiny 
is calling with unmistakable urgency and directness. Mexico 
has been weighed in the balances and found wanting. The 
records of mankind do not contain a story more tragic or 
pathetic, and withal, more hopeless. No student of history 
can doubt the absolute incapacity of that people for self-gov- 
ernment. Revolution has followed revolution in such assured 
succession that anarchy is supreme. Frcmi 1821, when Span- 
ish so.vereignty ceased, to the murder of Madero and the 
accession of Huerta, Mexico has had sixty-four different rulers. 
Leaving out the autocracy of Juarez and Diaz, who ruled with 
merciless severity and to whom protest or opposition meant 
banishment, imprisonment, confiscation or death, the average 
duration of the term of office of the sixty other rulers was 



eight months. Several served only a few days ; one was presi- 
dent for only 26 minutes, and, incredible as it must appear, in 
a single instance, Comonfort joined in an insurrection and 
overthrew his own government. Since the death of Madero, 
Huerta, Carbajal, Carranza, Guiterrez, and Garza have passed 
across the stage in the opera bouffe of presidents. 

Here at our door, its nortliern boundary line for 1,993 
miles in touch with ours, is a country with an area of 767,000 
square miles, nearly as large as all of the United States east 
of the Mississippi River, a land so rich in natural resources 
that Humboldt termed it the "World's Treasure House." 
Wasted and impoverished as it is by years of misrule and 
bloodshed, Mexico is still the Land of Opportunity. Richer 
than any other country of equal area in mines of gold and 
silver, untold wealth waits only on the enterprise which a 
stable government, good roads and cheapened transportation 
will assure. 

As to agriculture, all the cereals of the temperate zones 
are native there, and the great southern staple, cotton, is 
profitably cultivated. Corn, the chief crop, produces four or 
five times as much as our best farming lands. McHugh, the 
historian, described vast fields, the stalks bearing each from 
six to sixteen fully developed ears. 

To the fruits of our own country are added here the world- 
marketed banana, pineapple and citrus products. The foot- 
hills of the mountain ranges are heavily timbered with pine, 
while the tropical forests are rich with mahogany and other 
hardwoods. Sisal fibre from a single species of cactus in 
Yucatan to the value of many millions is imported to th® 
United States, while in the northern States are the only great 
cattle ranges north of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Of the 15,000,000 inhabitants, 1,000,000 are Caucasian; 
2,000,000 of mixed blood and 12,000,000 are Indian descend- 
ants of the natives dwelling there at the time of the Spanish 
conquest. There are 133 separate tribes, speaking fifty -three 
different languages, and numerous dialects, a condition which 
makes inter-tribal communication and the establishment of 
peaceful relations impossible. James Bryce, in his "South 
America," referring to Colombia, Peru and Bolivia, says : "In 
such countries there can be very little public opinion common 
to the nation, because the means of intercommunication are 
defective and slow. The existence in the same state of dif- 




ferent races, speaking different languages, prevents the homo- 
geneity and solidarity which are almost indispensible conditions 
to the success of democratic government." 

Not the least hopeful feature of the Mexican problem is 
the moral degeneracy of the peons, who make up the vast 
majority of the population, due to the almost universal con- 
sumption of "pulque," the national intoxicant, and to the wide- 
spread disregard of the marital relation. McHugh says : "The 
chief source of the disputes which lead to bloodshed among 
the poorer class is the widely prevailing immorality. Mar- 
riage among them has no sacred meaning, and more than 
half the total births in Mexico are illegitimate. Church and 
State are at war over the marriage ceremony, with the result 
that a vast number of these uneductaed beings think a civil 
marriage is no marriage, and as they are unable to pay the 
price for the church ceremony, they dispense with both/* 

Flandrau, writing from the experience of years with 
the peons on a coffee plantation, says: "Free love is not a 
social experiment here, it is an institution. Their habits of 
living are such that to a child of seven or eight there are 
no mysteries. Very few of the married people on my ranch 
are married. There is no sense of obligation, no respect for 
a higher authority than oneself, no adverse public opinion. It 
is not unusual to hear a mother exclaim, as in a moment of 
irritation she gives her child a slap, *Child of who knows 
whom.' " 

A century of misgovernment and unrest has naturally 
contributed to this absence of moral restraint and to the wide- 
spread savagery which prevails. A recital of the authenti- 
cated barbarities which are constantly occurring would be as 
painful as it is unnecessary. A single paragraph from Mc- 
Hugh's "Modern Mexico" (1914) is significant: 

"So long as he, the peon, is kept in hand, he is fairly 
quiet and tractable; but when he takes to the road, and be- 
comes his own master, he is turbulent, savage and brutal, 
displaying all the cruelty, lust and disregard of human life 
and suffering that is characteristic of the American Indian. 
The fiendish savagery of this class has been manifested again 
and again during the past three years by endless incidents, 
like the treatment of the women at the San Vincente mine 
in Guerrero, and at the wreck of the train to Cuernavaca last 
May, when the injured men were murdered, and the women 
passengers ravished, and then thrown into the burning train, 
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that had been deliberately set on fire. It does not detract 
from the significance of this awful incident to know that it 
occurred almost within sight of the capital of Mexico." 

To the shame of our government and of our people, we, 
the self-appointed supervisors of the political affairs of this 
helpless and unhappy land, while not permitting another na- 
tion to intervene, sit idly by, culpable witnesses of these hor- 
rors. A President of the United States and his ambassador, 
cognizant of Mexican methods, and in full knowledge that 
Gustave Madero had been shot without trial, failed to take 
such stand, after the arrest and deposition of President Madero 
as would have prevented the shocking murder which trans- 
pired. Nor has the administration which succeeded done 
else than invite discredit by its policy of vacillation, seemingly 
uncertain today of what it may approve or disapprove to- 
morrow. Ships laden with munitions of war, to prevent the 
delivery of which the seizure of a port (in itself an act of 
war, and which cost a number of lives) was justified, are per- 
mitted to deliver the same cargo at another nearby port, when 
our navy could readily have prevented it. Our officials are 
imprisoned, our citizens murdered, at least one of our uni- 
formed soldiers shot without proper trial, our flag insulted, 
and our sailors arrested and paraded under guard. There can 
be no practicable solution to this serious problem, excepting 
intervention and annexation; and common sense and human- 
ity call for immediate action. Our rendition of the Monroe 
Doctrine makes it imperative. By no other means than by 
the superior force of the United States can anarchy and 
murder be stopped and a humane order established. The mis- 
fortunes of Mexico are the cumulative product of centuries 
of misrule; and her people, savage or civilized, should be 
judged in charity and dealt with in mercy. 

Of the 15,000,000 human beings whose chief avocation is 
the murder of each other, and the robbery of all who come 
within their unbridled reach, fully 12,000,000 are bound in 
the hopeless servitude of peonage, a condition more deplorable 
than was that of the negro slaves in our Southern States. 
Practically all the land is owned or controlled by the State, 
or by a landed oligarchy. Seventy-two individuals own all 
the land in Yucatan, the area of which is more than three 
times as large as Massachusetts, twenty-seven individuals are 
the proprietors of another State, and one citizen, General 
Torrazas, owns 20,000,000 acres. Years of poverty, ignorance 
and oppression have made the poor so poor that banditry 



IS their only resort. Until the strong hand of a humane gov- 
ernment corrects these abuses, Mexico will not cease to be 
the disgrace of civilization, a disgrace which the people of the 
United States must share. 

Intervention without annexation can only prolong a cruel 
experiment. When our flag goes over the border, it must 
stay forever. Not unmindful of the high character and patri- 
otic motives of our President, I challenge his right to assert 
that never again would the United States seek one foot of 
additional territory by conquest." The Chief Executive, exer- 
cising the powerful influence of his exalted position, cannot 
prescribe a national policy. That, the voice of the electorate 
can alone declare. As plainly as the writing on the wall, our 
national destiny is impelling us to the conquest of Mexico 
peacefully, if possible, and if not, by force necessary to estab- 
lish the order of civilization. No people, however benighted 
can fail to appreciate the blessings of peace. Correct the cruel 
abuses which peonage implies, give them their lands and 
homes, and the chance to live by honest means, give them 
by patient and kindly encouragement and assistance, educa- 
tion and a common language; and give them, above all, good 
roads and ready intercommunication; for, in the long run, 
the pick and the shovel compel obedience to the law more 
surely than Springfield rifles or Maxim guns. 

We can surely afford to act toward Mexico, with its 
boundary line of 1,993 miles in touch with ours, in the same 
unselfish spirit we have shown in the Philippines, thousands 
of miles overseas. 

The gratifying result which has followed the bestowal 
of lands and homes and citizenship, with a voice in govern- 
ment, of our Indian tribes in Oklahoma, would be well worth 
a trial with the scattered warring tribes in Mexico, where 
centuries of poverty, ignorance and oppression have made 
the poor so poor that banditry is widespread. Each of our 
41,698 Cherokees received 110 acres of land, and the Creeks, 
Choctaws, Seminoles, Chickasaws and Osages an equal or 
larger allotment. They have made homes and quickly adapted 
themselves to the law and order of civilization, and are today 
among the best of our citizens. The Secretary of the Interior, 
in the National Geographic Magazine for January, 1915, says 
that each of the Osages received 657 acres of land, and are 
today among the most prosperous of our citizens. The errors 
we made in our earlier dealings with the aborigines would 
naturally be avoided in the future. 



Should there be opposition to annexation it could not be 
formidable or difficult to overcome. Exhausted by years of 
internicine warfare, our preponderance of men and means, 
backed by a rigorous blockade, would make the struggle brief, 
and tactful measures and fair and kindly treatment would 
insure a prompt submission to law and order. The brilliant 
achievements of army sanitation have in very recent years 
eliminated the danger of tropical diseases or of typhoid, cholera 
and other infections. The marvelous innovations in modern 
warfare, especially in the artillery and aerial services, would, 
if the emergency should demand, make easy and with the 
minimum loss of life the forcible establishment of a civilized, 
stable and humane government in Mexico. 

Any objection to the enlargement of our domain can be 
met with the statement that the area which Russia rules is 
practically as large as all of North America from Panama to 
the Arctic ocean, and much more difficult of access than Mex- 
ico, while England through her well selected agents governs 
a still larger area. In addition, our acquisition would be bring- 
ing us nearer to our great Canal, to which far-sighted states- 
manship may foresee the advisability of having access by land, 
through a protectorate exercised over the intervening states. 

In the furtherance of this scheme, I propose a political 
organization to be known as 

"THE AMERICAN PARTY,'' 
which shall adopt the following principles: 

1 . THE ANNEXATION OF MEXICO ; THE 

PRESENT SEPARATE STATES OF THAT 

CHAOTIC REPUBLIC TO REMAIN AS TERRI- 

TORIES OF THE UNITED STATES UNTIL 

CONDITIONS ARE ESTABLISHED IN EACH 

WHICH WILL JUSTIFY ADMISSION TO THE 

UNION. 

That the Mexicans are hopelessly incapable of establish- 
ing and maintaining a stable, just and humane government 
is so generally accepted that argument seems superfluous. 
The United States alone is in a position to accomplish this. 
Asserting the Monroe Doctrine, no honorable and sane course 
is left us except annexation. Permitting no other nation to 
interfere, we are in honor bound to protect the lives and 



property of all. With no thought of political or commercial 
gain, but upon the high ground of humanity alone, and by 
peacable means if possible, this should be accomplished. The 
same unselfish motives which were evident in our war with 
Spain to put a stop to the bloodshed in Cuba; in the pur- 
chase of the Philippines, which the world knows was a gift 
to Spain, the beaten nation; in the generous return to China 
of the money exacted from her defenseless people in the settle- 
ment of the Boxer rebellion, should actuate us in every relation 
to Mexico. Suchr missionary work as we have done in the 
Philippines would yield a more immediate return in Mexico, 
the climate and the physical conditions of which would invite 
a rapid influx of those provided with the means and methods 
of civilization. In fairness and equity we should do away 
with the landed oligarchy by distribution of the land to her 
downtrodden millions, giving them homes and the opportunity 
to exist by peaceful industry. The object lesson of our native 
Indian tribes, prosperous and civilized in the State of Okla- 
homa, would not be without effect upon the tribes south of 
the Rio Grande. 

2. A PROTECTORATE OVER THE CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN STATES, TO THE BOUND- 
ARY LINE BETWEEN PANAMA AND COL- 
UMBIA, AND THE EARLY CONSTRUCTION 
OF A RAILWAY AND SUITABLE HIGHWAYS, 
TO INSURE THE MEANS OF COMMUNICA- 
TION WITH AND PROTECTION OF OUR 
GREAT CANAL, IN THE EVENT OF INTER- 
FERENCE WITH THE APPROACH BY SEA. 

This protectorate need not imply incorporation with the 
Union, but should assure, under all conditions, access to and 
protection of our Canal. 

3. THE MONROE DOCTRINE, EMPHA- 
SIZED BY A SOLEMN ENGAGEMENT WITH 
THE PRESENT STATES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
THAT THE UNITED STATES WILL NOT 
ONLY NEVER INVADE, OR ATTEMPT TO 
POSSESS THEMSELVES OF ANY PART OF 



ANY STATE OF THE CONTINENT OF SOUTH 
AMERICA, OR INTERFERE IN ANY BUT THE 
FRIENDLIEST SPIRIT OF HELPFULNESS IN 
THEIR AFFAIRS; BUT THAT THEY WILL 
FURTHER ENGAGE TO JOIN WITH THEM 
TO PROTECT THEM FROM INVASION AND 
SPOLIATION BY ANY FOREIGN POWER OR 
POWERS. 

The great opportunity now offered for the establishment 
of the closest relations of commercial and national friendship 
should be seized. 

4. THE RELINQUISHMENT OF ALL 
POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN TO THE CONTINENT OF AMER- 
ICA, CONFINING OUR SPHERE OF INFLU- 
ENCE OR OWNERSHIP TO THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS AND THE WEST INDIES. 

If not yet deemed capable of self-government and inde- 
pendence, the relinquishment of the Philippines might be 
made feasible by treaty with Japan, emphasizing the friendly 
relations which have prevailed between these governments. 
Should Japan decline this engagement, the conclusion of the 
present war may find a continental power desirous of a terri- 
tory for colonization, with which by treaty we could insure 
the continued protection and development of the primitive 
tribes over which we have acquired dominion. 

5. THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRA- 
TION BY SUCH MEASURES AS WILL EX- 
CLUDE MORAL, MENTAL OR PHYSICAL 
UNDESIRABLES, AND PREVENT THE LOW- 
ERING OF THE STANDARD OF THE AMERI- 
CAN WAGE EARNER AND VOTER. 

6. COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
FOR EVERY MALE CITIZEN BETWEEN THE 
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AGES OF 18 AND 26 YEARS, COMPELLING AT 
LEAST TWO TERMS OF SERVICE, OF THREE 
MONTHS EACH, IN MILITARY CAMP, IN 
MARCHES AND IN GUN-PRACTICE. 

Abhorring the inhumanity and folly of war, the present 
seemingly indefinite postponement of the millenium empha- 
sizes the necessity of being ready for self-protection against 
the possible insanity of attempted invasion. While two sum- 
mer terms of practice, of three months each, may not make 
a soldier of a citizen, it will teach him something of disci- 
pline, and possibly awaken an interest in military and public 
affairs. 

7. A PROTECTIVE TARIFF, TO BE REG- 
ULATED BY AN ELECTED COMMISSION, 
ONE COMMISSIONER TO EVERY MILLION 
INHABITANTS, TO HOLD OFFICE FOR TEN 
YEARS. 

Economic disturbances, by reason of ever-recurring tariff 
changes, can only be reduced to the minimum by removing 
the tariff as far from politics as possible. The schedules 
submitted by this Commission to be made effective as required 
by the Constitution. 

[Postscript. — The author is under obligation to the North 
American Review for permission to republish that portion of 
this article which appeared in the Review for July 1915.] 
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With Sabre and Scalpel 

The Autobiography of a Soldier and Surgeon 

Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 



CONTENTS— The Tennessee Valley in Alabama. Pioneer days in the 
"Cherokee Country" after the "Passing of the Indians"— Horse, dog, gun 
and a boy in the Wilderness. Lessons in Natural History without a tutor. 
The advent of Civilization. Early scenes, religious and otherwise. I he 
Landed Aristocracy and the Poor Whites. The Negro and Slavery.-- 
Sketch of African Slavery and the Abolition Crusade— John Brown and 
the myth of martyrdom. ■ Sketches from the Backwoods of Alabama. The 
Liar^s Tournament and the Sheriff's Stories. The Civil War. With Mor- 
gan, Wheeler and the "Old Forresters"— Stories of camp and battle and 
prison— Chickamauga where the Confederacy was won and lost~-The Dark 
Days of Reconstruction and the Kuldux Klan— A Medical Student in 1«0/ 
—Three years in Arkansas. Steamboat pilot and contractor. In New 
York, London, Paris, Berlin and Vienna— Founding Post Graduate Medical 
Education in America — Financing a railroad — Over the Great St. Bernard 
along the Bonaparte trail— Marengo— Mind Reading and Thought Trans- 
ference—Suggestion, Christian Science and Lourdes— Some strange expe- 
riences of a doctor— Why Man is Right-Handed. Building a Modern Hos- 
pital — Contributions to Science and History, etc., etc. 

"With a candor which nullifies any antagonism that might arise between 
his views and those of many of his readers about the Civil War, Dr. Wyeth, 
soldier, surgeon, teacher, twice president of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, and founder of the New York Polyclinic Medical School and 
Hospital, records the most important events of his long life. The first 
part of the book gives, from personal observation, many of the conditions 
—social, economic,, and political— that prevailed in the South before, dur- 
ing, and immediately after the Civil War, topics upon which Dr. Wyeth was 
peculiarly fitted to write: 'What is written of the delightful society of the 
aristocracy of the old South at Huntsville would apply to hundreds of 
other communities of that period below "the Line." It was only possible 
with the institution of slavery, and with the downfall of the Southern 
oligarchy it disappeared, never to be repeated.' This portion of the book 
relating to the Civil War is chiefly an account — modestly unreserved-^of 
'the every-day life of a private soldier of the Confederacy, in camp, in 
battle, and in prison.' In but one instance — his description of the battle of 
Chickamauga — is the viewpoint from the outside. 

"The second part of the book relates to Dr. Wyeth's professional work 
— as a surgeon, student, and teacher — in New York City. In it are col- 
lected in a concise form, convenient for reference, many of those illuniinat- 
ing essays on surgical anatomy and surgery which have become classics in 
medical literature. It is upon the discoveries in medical science these essays 
attest, and upon his introduction of systematized post-graduate teaching in 
America, that Dr. Wyeth rests his case 'at the bar of posterity.' Nor can 
there be any question that the establishment of the Polyclinic was the 
chief stimulus to the advance of medical thought and science in the United 
States: a stimulus that was felt not only throughout this country, in all 
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of whose important cities one or more post-graduate medical schools have 
been founded, but across the sea, as well, where his system has been 
adopted in London and other cities. He tells his story with fine directness 
and outspokenness." {Boston Transcript, November 17, 1914.) 

"The Author today and for years in the foremost ranks of active Ameri- 
can Surgeons presents in easy narrative style the account of his life and 
sketches of famous men he has met, together with realistic pictures of the 
South before the war. 

"Very interesting are the incidents of his boyhood and the narrative of 
the everyday life of a private soldier in camp, in battle and in prison.^ He 
discusses the sensations of a soldier going into battle and his experience 
coincides with that of many trained soldiers, namely that even the bravest 
experienced fighters feel at first dread and fear. 

"Of special interest is the story of the reception given to President Taft 
at the Union League Club in New York City. As chairman of the reception 
committee the author's first assistant was General McCook, of the famous 
fighting Ohio family, 'at whom I had the pleasure of shooting more than 
once and by whom I had been chased on several occasions.' The General 
saluted me as his superior in rank and said, *what are the orders frorn the 
old rebel?' I said, Tall in behind me, Yank, and not for the first time either, 
for it was a McCook that captured me.* " 

(New Haven (Conn.) Journal and Courier, November, 1914.) 

A volume of fascinating reminiscences — this is a story absorbingly 
interesting, the pictures of the South will hold every reader enthralled. 
His accounts of the aristocracy of the old South, the negro and slavery, 
and of backwoods life in Alabama are especially graphic. 

(Philadelphia Record, October 14, 1914.) 

One of the most significant biographies of the season. The great 
beauty of Dr. Wyeth's book is that it is abundantly human. 

(Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard, November, 1914.) 

Folk who still regard John Brown, the abolitionist, in the light of a 
martyr are destined to a rude shock in Dr. Wyeth's pages. He devotes a 
lengthy chapter to establish that Brown was without moral principle or 
conviction, guilty of many of the capital crimes, and that his famous plot to 
free the slaves was the desperate and last effort of a monomaniac repudiated 
by his own political creed to attract attention to himself. 

(Atlanta Constitution, January 17, 1915.) 

Colonel Roosevelt has informed the people of this country in regard 
to their duty in regard to Belgium. Dr. John Wyeth, whose autobiography 
is one of the vital books of the day, with quite another purpose in view, 
proposes in an earnest pamphlet, that interference of a very strenuous 
and sweeping sort shall at once occupy our attention. Mexico, he thinks, 
has proved herself everlastingly incapable of self-government. He says 
we should announce the Panama Canal as our southern boundary and 
govern Mexico for her good and the profit of civilization. 

(Syracuse Post-Standard^ 1914.) 

An entertaining book, nowhere more interesting than in the opening 
chapters, which make a beautiful picture of the manners and customs of 
the time of slavery as it was displayed there. The fact is that Dr. Wyeth 
has a way of arousing interest and holding attention most valuable in 
any field, and especially in discursive reminiscence that covers a wide field 
and addresses itself to a large variety of topics. Particular attention may 
le called to his account of John Brown. 

(Hartford (Conn.) Times, December 26, 1914.) 



The chapters on the South before the war are valuable and his presen- 
tation of facts against John Brown is a weighty indictment of the anti- 
slavery agitator. (San Francisco Chronicle, December 13, 1914.) 

The life story of one of the most remarkable and distinguished men of 
this generation. It is an inspiring account of the progress of a boy from 
an old Southern plantation through the experiences of a Confederate cav- 
alryman, student of medicine, manager of a cotton plantation, cattle buyer, 
building contractor, steamboat pilot, New York doctor, to the position of 
one of the greatest surgeons of the world. 

Surely the Old South has no reason to be ashamed of the race or of 
the civilization that produced such splendid characters as Robert E. Lee, 
Dr. J. Marion Sims, Dr. John Allan Wyeth, and the long roll of their com- 
rades, men who feared God, reverenced womanhood, and loved their coun- 
try at the sacrifice of life when duty called. 

(Rev. James H. McNeilly, in Confederate Veteran, January, 1915.) 

His stories of his military campaigning are rich in incident and humor, 
as are his accounts of his subsequent adventures. The range of his remi- 
niscences and interests is typically shown in the chapter on "Italy and the 
Great St. Bernard," in which he is at once the observing traveler, the intelli- 
gent critic of Napoleon's campaign in Italy, and the sympathetic observer 
of the good work done by the monks and dogs of the famous hospice in 
the Alpine pass. In the following chapter on "Mind Reading and Thought 
Transference" he tells some stories that rival most romances and remind 
us of the fact that the average physician must be a good deal of a Sherlock 
Holmes. (New York Press, January 10, 1915.) 

Dr. Wyeth is confident that fanaticism brought on the war; that if men 
like John Brown had not fomented strife the slaves eventually would have 
been set free by peaceful means. 

(Provideitce (R. I.) Journal, January 3, 1915.) 

While altogether loyal to the cause in which he believed and for which 
he fought, Dr. Wyeth is eminently fair in his statements and his conclu- 
sions and his work will go far to enlighten the public on matters that 
hitherto have been made none too plain. 

(Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune, January, 1915.) 

The reminiscences which are given of the services of the sixteen-year- 
old boy with General Joseph Wheeler's cavalry and with Morgan's men, 
shows that war then as now .meant ijrivation, suffering, and strenuous effort 
with but little meed of glory. The picture of the life led by the Confederate 
prisoners in the Federal military prison at Indianapolis proves that unre- 
stricted authority is apt to breed brutality everywhere. The Andersonville 
prisoners are not the only prisoners of war who have suffered. As the 
reader follows the author through medical college, through his experiences 
as a steamboat pilot, a contractor, a merchant, as a student in New York, 
Paris and Vienna, and finally as founder of the Polyclinic school for post- 
graduate study, and as an author of textbooks, he cannot but be impressed 
with the indefatigable industry which enabled one man to accomplish so 
much. (New York Medical Journal, January 9, 1915.) 

In Dr. Wyeth's great book the glamor of heroic "martyrdom" vanishes 
from John Brown, the bloodiest criminal who cast a shadow on the nine- 
teenth century. (Guntersville (Ala.) Democrat, January, 1915.) 
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A volume of unusual value, packed from cover to cover with infor- 
mation and anecdote, is the autobiography of an Alabamian, a soldier and 
surgeon, now a well-known New Yprk physician, whose active and thrilling 
life has been packed with wide and varied events. His occupations alone 
cover a wide field of endeavor, for he was a farmer, a woodsman, a Con- 
federate soldier, a cotton planter, a cattle buyer, a medical student, a river 
pilot, a building contractor, a land speculator, a telegraph operator, a doc- 
tor, twice president of the New York Academy of Medicine and founder of 
the New York Polyclinic! "Few writers have had at their command the 
practical experience together with the wealth of material which Dr. Wyeth 
has set forth in clear and lively style in the big, absorbing volume. There 
are well-drawn pictures of life before the Civil War, of plantation doings; 
bits of illuminating history, pleasant anecdotes and sketches of celebrities, 
together with photograph illustrations, which all add their quota to making 
this handsome octavo book one of lasting delight 

(The Bookseller, New York, November 15, 1914.) 




LIFE OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL 

Nathan Bedford Forrest 

Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 



Dr. Wyeth, the biographer of one of the most brilliant and picturesque 
figures in the Civil War, was himself a soldier of the Confederacy. For the 
preparation of his "Life" he had access to much material neglected by pre- 
vious biographers. Forrest's record is unique in that enlisting as a private 
in the ranks, he ended his military career as a Lieutenant General, the 
second highest rank in the Army of the Southern Confederacy. Many times 
wounded, in hand-to-hand encounters, he placed 30 of the enemy hors de 
combat and had 29 horses shot under him. General Sherman said of him: 
"After all, I think Forrest was the most remarkable man our Civil War 
produced on either side." In 1864 he wrote, "Follow Forrest to the death 
if it costs ten thousand lives and breaks the treasury. There never will 
be peace in Tennessee until Forrest is deadl'* 



